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Memoirs of Lord Melville. 


ENRY DUNDAS, since Viscount Melville, was a younger 

brother of the last lord president, by a second marriage 
of the president, his father, with Miss, Gordon, daughter of 
Sir William Gordon, of Gordonston, premier baronet of Scot- 
land. He was born about the year 1741, and received his early 
education at home, and at the high school of Edinburgh. 
Afterwards he prosecuted his studies, both literary and legal, at 
the university of that city, where he was distinguished more 
for quickness of parts than intenseness of study. After the 
routine of the classes, and undergoing the usual private 
and public examinations, writing and displaying the farce of 
defendmg a Latin thesis on a subject of the civil law, he was 
admitted a member of the faculty of advocates (and called to 
the bar) in 1763, and at the time of his death was in point of 
seniority the eleventh on the ‘ist. The Scotch barrister, 
although he has not the numerous silk gowns to obstruct his 
career, finds, in general, the road to professional eminence little 
less difficult and tedious than the English counsel. Mr. Dundas, 
however, enjoyed unusual advantages. With a vigorous 
mind, he enjoyed the patronage of numerous connections of 
the first respectability ; and clients, as well as theit solici- 
tors, were cager to employ a young man of promising talents, 
macourt where his brother presided with dictatorial sway. 
And it may be observed, that, at the Scotch bar, many 
lawyers of great practice, including more than one or two of 
the present judges, have owed their rise, in no small degree, 
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to having relatives on the bench, who, were supposed to lend, 
favourable ear to their aiguuieats. He possessed besides, j 
fluency of speech, and an energetic, if not elegant, oratory; 
and, from the outset, delivered himself in a language and 
manner evincing a consciousness of superiority, and of hig 
prospects of nominating the future judges of the bench he 
addressed, prospecis that have since been fully and unprece. 
dentedly realised; as now tor many years, they have been 
almost uniformly appointed through his recommerdation: 
and of the preseat fifteen lords of session, and five barons 
of exchequer, there are not above three who do no 
owe their elevation to his patronage.* From these circum 
stances it is not surprising that he suddenly rose to the 
highest line of practice. Nor would lie stoop to petty causes, 
nor submit to the drudgery. of compiling those multitud 
nous papers, and huge quarto printed volumes, with whieh 
the Scotch legal proceedings ave loaded ; but where he 
could not decently decline this branch of professional diiy, 
he generally employed the pen of some of lis more | 
borious brethren, adhibiting his signature on their compos: 
tion; and it is well known, that even thé late lord pres 
dent, Sir [lay Campbell, did not disdain, to afford. this astix 
tance to his janior friend, and afterwards patron, through whos 
interest both hé and his learned son, now cothmooly called 
Lord Succouth, were seated of the bench. 

On the first vacancy, Mr. Duiidas was appointed solicitor 
general,and ina few years afterwakds (in 1773), his majesty’ 
advocate of Scotland, an office not merely tantamount to that 
of attorney-general of England, but (according to the ar 
thority of Lady Meiville’s cousin, the Right Hon. Colond 
Charles Hoye, late lord advocate, and now lord justice clerk), 
the only efficient great officer of state, and whose power 8 
onlimited. The Scotch judges as-uine to themselves an unde 
fined authority, which they style wobile officium, and by whieh 
they make important legislative acts, that in England would 
require the joint concurrence of the king, lords, and commons; 
ahd in like manner, the lord advocate, besides exercising, 
éVery criminal case, the functions of a grand jury, issue 
maiidates competent to no judge in the kingdom. ‘The follow 

ing 


* In England, the appointment of the judges is always and avowedly 
on the recommendation of the lord chancellor ; who, from a respect 
to himself and his situation, veVer frills to select them from te 
most eminent counsel. In Scotland, the recommendation proceeds 
from any individual having sufficient influence, and is thus withott 
any such check. ‘The consequence is, that we have there seen the Ju 
dicial seats sometimes occupied ‘by gentlemen more fortunate m their 
connections than their personal merits. 
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ing instance of this arbitrary power took place soon after Mr. 
Pundas’s appointment. The people of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, driven trom their Imtle farms by the oppression of the 
land-holders.and their factors, were then beginning those emi- 
erations to America which haye since been so frequent aod 
numerous. ‘To check this spirit, the lord advocate resolved 
summarily to prevent them from enjoying, in another climate, 
the fruits of their industry, which their landlords denied them 
in their own. A number of these poor Highlanders had, by 
disposing of their little all, engaged, and with their families 
enbarked in a ship, to. transport them over the Aduanti¢ 
Ocean; but they were interdicted, brought forcibly from on 
board, to wander wherever they might, and an embargo was 
laid on the vessel, all by the simple fiat of Lord Advocate 
Dundas.* He was not, however, always so rigid as to emi- 
grantsto America. David Campbell, of Belmont, esq. a free- 
holder of Mid Lothian, accused of a serious forgery, was 
well known to be for months (hardly concealed) in the prin- 
cipal hotel in Edinburgh ; but here the vigilance of the 
lord advocate was asleep; no step was taken either to arrest 
him or prevent his departure with his family, for which purpose 
asabscription was pretty publicly made, and contributions 
given by certain other of the freeholders of Mid Lothian, The 
wo facts just mentioned made the subject of a very severe 
pamphlet, published at Edinburgh, entitled “ A Letter to the 
lord Advocate,” said to be written by the late Dr. Gilbert 
Swart, but which L have good reason to believe was the 
production of Mr. Hugo Arnot, the historian of Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr. Dundas was resolved not to confine his talents to the 
bar of the court of session. He was desirous of display- 
ig them ip parliawent; and having become a candidate 
for Mid Lothian, in opposition to the late Sir Alexander Gil- 
main, (one of his early patrons) who had the court ipterest, 
he succeeded, as he boasted, against all the influence af go- 
Yerament. Since which he has always either enjoyed that 
county himself, or put in one of his family as member. At 
the following election he mace a strong push for the city of 
Edinburgh, in favour of Sir William Miller, now a respectable 
judge, against the late Sir Laurence Dundas, and so far suc 
ceeded as to have lis friend returned, bat to sit only until 
ousted on a petition to the house of commons. Sir Lav- 
fence retained the city “till his death, since which periad it 
bas been completely in the disposal of Mr. Dundas, who took 


5Z@2 his 


: . . “ 1 - . 
I believe Oliver Cromwell was one of thelast persons in England, 
whem the arbitrary power of the government prevented from emigrat- 
ing to America. 
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his seat for it himself one parliament, ceding the county to his 
nephew. 

As a younger brother Mr. Dundas posse ssed no fortune, 
except a very moderate patrimony ; but in the situation jp 
which he was placed, with the most flattering pros pects, and 
a manly figure and prepossessing address, he might succes. 
fully have ‘sought the hand of any woman. He fixed his affec. 
tions on a lady of great beauty and ‘accomplishments; Mix 
Rannie, the eldest daughter and coheiress of Mr. Rannie, of 
Melville, in Mid Lothian, and they were matried (according 
to the best of my recollection) about the year 1768. Mr, Ran. 
nie was supposed to be immensely rich ; and it has beenre 
peatedly said, that Mr. Dundas got 100,0001. by her. This, 
however, is erroneous. The fact is, Mr. Cockburn, of Cock 
pen, (afterwards, by Mr. Dundas’s interest, a baron of th 
Scotch court of Exchequer) at or about the same time married 
the younger Miss Rannie, and it was agreed by all partie 
that Mr. Dondas should bave the whole succession, paying 
Mr. Cockburn 10,000). in full of his lady’s share. On Mr. Ra. 
nie’s death the property was found to be no wise what was ey 
pected. Mr. Dundas got the estate of Melville, which i 
not very extensive ; but it is belie ved, that, after paying th 
burthens on it, and the stipalated 10,0001. to Mr. Cockbom, 
he had by no means an equal sum left to himself. Melville 
Castle is delightfully situated on the banks of the river Nonh 
Esk, five miles south from Edinburgh, and has been withio 
these few years, re-built in the Gothic style, and the ground 
Jaid out with much taste, so as to form a handsome family 
seat. 

A more elegant couple than Mr. and Mrs. Dundas was m 
where to be seen; and as their's Was, in a great measure, 4 
match of love, they enjoyed the utmost counubial felicity 
At the same time, both being young, gay, and fond of 
ciety and pleasure, they tasted deeply of all the gratification 
of luxury and dissipation. Mr. Dundas, it is true, had 
little patrimony, and got no great fortune by his lady, but the 
fees arising from his practice, the salary, and emoluments ¢ 
his successive offices of solicitor- general ‘and lord advocate, atl 
the proceeds of the office of keeper of the signet, whid 
he held first jointly with Mr. Andrew Stuart, and afterwatts 
alone, made altogether a handsome income. On the othe 
hand his expe nditure was great. Besides keeping fashionable 
establishments in town and country, his frequent journeys 
to London, together with pretty considerable private expencé 
arising from his devotion to the fair sex, altoge rey were 
more than sufficient to exhaust the funds of a man, I » whoo 
the love or care of money was never a_ predominant ‘pasion 
and not only was the estate of Melville mortgaged beyond i 
utmost 
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yimost value, but his personal debts were both large and 
numerous, Still, however, he was ,able to clear: his way, and 
jive in elegance. ‘His mansion was the resort of the bon- 
vivants, and being fond of the pleasures of the table, and 
an excellent bottle companion, Bacchanalian orgies not un- 
frequently occurred, and «xposed Mrs, Dundas to scenes offen- 
sive to female delicacy ; but which custom gradually fa- 
miliarizes. ‘To this may perhaps be attributed the unfortu- 
nate occurrence which put an end to their nuptial happiness. 
lt iscertain that Mr. Cockburn was so cruel a husband, as to 
deny his lady a participation in such revels ; and it is equally 
certain, that Mrs. Cockburn always maintained an irreproacha- 
ble character. 

In the year 1778, the eleventh regiment of dragoons happened 
to be quartered at Mussleburgh, a short distance from Mel- 
ville Castle, and from Mr. Dundas’s house at Edinburgh. In 
this corps was Lieutenant Falconer, a handsome young fel- 
low, and possessing those accomplishments which, particularly 
in military men, make so frequently havoc in the female 
heart. He devoted his particular attentions to Mrs. Dundas, 
while her husband was absent on avocations of business or 
pleasure, and his assiduities were but too successful. The yield- 
ing fair-one could not withstand his impassioned suit, and 
their amour was conducted with so little circumspection, as 
soon to become generally known; and of course not to be 
concealed from her lord. Mr. Dundas behaved on the occasion 
with becoming fortitude and generosity, without betraying 
the mercenary or vindictive disposition which prompts in- 
jured husbands to seek a remuneration for the loss of their 
wives’ affection and honour in pecuniary damages. It was, 
however, necessary that a legal separation should take place. 

No objections being made, a divorce was speedily obtained ; 
and, in a few days after, a marriage was celebrated be- 
tween the lady and Mr. Falconer, Mr. Dundas behaving on 
the occasion with characteristic liberality ; for, besides va- 
tious nuptial presents, such as are usually bestowed by parents 
on their daughters, be settled on her voluntarily, and with- 
out the inter position of any court, an annuity of 200l. on 
condition of her banishing herself from Scotland. It is un- 
necessary to trace here faither the result of this match; but it 
is proper to mention, with respect to Mr. Dundas, that 
he at all times acted the part of the best of fathers towards 
his children thus bereft of their mother, and attended most 
dutifully to their education. ‘The family thus left him were 
Robert, now Viscount Melville, who married Miss Saunders, 
grand-daughter of the] te Admiral Sir Charles Saunders, by 
Whom he got a very large fortune; and three daughters, the 
eldest married first to Mr. Drummond, and afterwards to Mr, 
Strange, 
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Strange, both of London, bankers ; the second, to hist 


= Se’ 1ephew 
the Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron Dundas ; and the third, to 


the Hon. George Abercromby, (late member for Edinburgh 
city) eldest son of Sir Ralph, and who succeeds to the title of 
his mother Baroness Abercromby. 


(To be continued.) 








IRISH HOUSEKEEPING. 


{From Mrs. Leadbeater’s Cottage Dialogues among the Irish 
Peasantry.] 


Timothy Cassidy ; and Jemmy Whetan. 


Tim. F you think so much about it, I am afraid its long 
before you'll be a husband. 

Jem. The length of time will entirely depend upon my 
being able to save up money to buy a few necessaries. 

Jim. Why what more do you want than a cabin anda 
potatoe garden ? and those you can get from Mr. Nesbit for 
four guineas a year, and the grazing of a cow for four guineas 
more. 

Jem. Do you mean one of the cabins on the hil], that have 
no chimney ? I would not live in one of them, If I got it for 
nothing! What, would you advise me to marry to smoke-dry 
my wife? . 

Tim. QO, as good as you have lived and died in a cabin 
without a chimney. 

Jem. ‘That may be, but I will never take a house without 
one. Butsuppose [ had the cabin, must not I have some little 
articles of furgiture to put into it? 

Tim. Furniture !—dear me !—furniture !—what, I suppose 
you got these dainty notions when you went to see your uncle 
Jast year, near Coleraine ; those people in the north are plaguy 
nice. 

Jem. Just as nice, and no more, as | am myself—if you 
call it nicety to wish for a bedstead to raise one up from the 
floor, a straw bed in coarse sacking, and a warm pair of 
blankets. 

Tim. Aman and his wife may be very comfortable on 
the floor, by the side of the fire ; a few stones will keep 
in the straw, as well as the sacking; and as to blankets, 
sure one will do, along with the big coat about one’s feet. 

Jem. We don’t wish to live like savages! 

Tim. And how do the savages live ? 


Jem. 
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Jem. Why, in a mud hovel without a chimney ; the parents 
and “children all pig together, on the same wisp—the father 
goes out to look for food, and when the mother prepares it, 
they all fall to, and tear it with their fingers, and devour it. In 
the evening they smoke, and afterwards 

Tim. Arrah, is it joking you are? do you think to pass this 
on me for savages? why that’s the very way they live in the 
county my father came from, and I hope you don’t call them 
savages ? 





Nancy. Well, I never trouble myself with curtaiis. We 
lie very snug i the chintney corner in winter: im summer that’s 
too warm, and we lie inthe room; but the straw grows damp 
and fusty ; and ‘Tim threatens to get a bedstead for ourselves, 
aod another fot the children. 





Dreadjul Instance of Superstition, which happened lately 
inthe East Indies. 


‘| ‘HE following narrative is extracted from a letter recently 
received from a gentleman at Nellore, and which is dated 
March 1, 1811. 

“ At Nyurpet, my servant informed me, that a woman was 
preparing to burn herself with her husband’s corpse. I went 
into the crowd, and laboured hard to dissuade her from such a 
proceeding. I found her a victim decorated with flowers and 
ornaments, ready for immolation : she seemed about fifty years 
of age, had a wild but resolute expression of countenance, and 
replied to all my intreaties to divert her from so rash a purpose, 
with an impressive and decisive tone of voice, much above its 
natural pitch. On inquiring whether she had any children, it 
was found she had several ; one of whom, a boy about 14 years 
of age, was close by. her. I endeavoured to awaken the ma- 
ternal affections, conceiving them to be the strongest of those 
which rise in the humau mind; but superstition had extin- 
guished even them. ‘ There is no hesitation in me, (said the 
mother,) on the score of my family; some of them are old 
enough to take care of the rest who require attention ; I can- 
not listen to any thing you may urge; baving already quitted 
my house with the avowed intention of burning myself, 1 am 
considered as devoted, and no oue will in future admit to his 
house a wretch who could shrink from her duty in the hour of 
trial. § Can you leave this fine boy ? £O, yes; him, and every 
body.” {then desired the boy to aid me in attempting to re- 
concile his mother to life; and how was I shocked when the 
little Devil laughed, and said, L wish her to sacrifice herself. La 

6 short, 
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short, I found that it was become the point of honour with, 
the family.;_and that contempt and disgrace would be the con. 
sequence, should their relative hesitate to perform her vows, 

“ I walked, to the river-side to examine the state of the pre 
parations ; the hole was dug, and the wood ready. On asking 
who had. ordered such preparations, the workmen stopped, but 
hesitated to tell, At length | prevailed on one, who mentioned 
four or five’ names, relauons of the widow. T lectured her 
again, and threatened the punishment in the company’s regula. 
tions for murder; this struck them, and they relinguished, 
But shortly after [ had retired to my quarters, a deputation, 
headed hy the brother of the deceased, came, and respectfully 
asked my permission to go on with the ceremony, which was 
necessary for the honour, and peace of the village. “I simply 
said, [cannot hinder you, but wish | could. They then, with 
smiling countenances, resumed the work of death enjoined by 
superstition. [ visited the pile soon after the sacrifice, and had 
to pass through the crewd of men, women, and children, on 
their return. In every countenance the triumph of religion 
was visible. I never saw so many faces su expressive of satis- 
faction, and smiling with joy. 1 looked into the pit where the, 
bodies were mouldering under the blazing faggots, and felt 
great horror. 

“ With a look which must have expressed much sorrow, 
asked an oldman, who was ajnidst those that flocked around 
me, if he now was pleased, and if he thougitt such an act was 
agreeable to God? He said it was fate. No, IL exclaimed with 
emphasis, it is not the fate of Heaven, but the crime of man. 
This caused a silence, and I retired. After having walked 
about fifty steps, an universal “ hubbub wild of voices all con- 
fused” arose. During my approach to the burning-place, see- 
ing several men laughing, and seeming very glad, I called out, 
“ This is, then, a very pleasant amusemeut!” No, they said, 
it was not amusing. “ Why, then, did you laugh? and why 
did you go to see a show which could not amuse you?” 
“ What shall [ say?” said one to his next neighbour; and this 
question, although it might have been easily answered, posed 
them ali. Perhaps you will not thank me for this letter; but 
the scene it describes has made such an impression, that 1 must 
write of it.” 


AFFECTING NARRATIVE. 








[From the Augusta Herald, an American Paper.] 


Few days since died, in a state of distraction, Miss Mary 
4% Ann Mooney, aged 21 years. The circumstances at- 
9 tend- 
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ending the death of this unfortunate female are published as 
awarning to the unreflecting of her own sex, and as an awful 
and solemn admonition to the inconsiderate of the other. 

This young lady was the daughter of Mrs. S. Mooney, who 
lives a few miles from this place, honest and respected. The 
old lady has seen better days, butof late years she has depended 
ypon her industry for subsistence ; and by her prudent manage- 
nent, her little tamily has been kept from want. Mary Ann 
vas her oldest daughter, and a favourite child— 


« She, with her widow’d mother, feeble, old, 
“ And poor, liv’d in a cabin, near this beauteous town.” 


The mother had endeavoured to instil into her children the 
principles of moral rectitude, and excite them to purity of con- 
duct. The wants of the family rendered a frequent intercourse 
vith the town indispensable, and Mary Ann was often sent to 
procure necessary articles, with the avails of the family indus- 
ty. In this employment she became acquainted with a young 
man, whose polite attentions made way to her unsuspecting 
heart, and soon secured her undivided and unalterable affec- 
tions, The innocent and unreserved encomiums upon this 
person induced the mother to attend her daughter in the dispo- 
slof the next roll of homespun she liad to part with. The old 
lady, more experienced than her daughter, thought she dis- 
covered something in the manner of her customer, that she 
could not approve of, and that her favoutite was venturing 
upon the brink of a fatal precipice, from which she ought in- 
siantly to snatch her. As soon, therefore, as the cloth was 
disposed of, she told her of her dangerous situation, and for- 
bade her again ever visiting the store. The poor girl, unsus- 
pecting the goodness and generosity of one who appeared to 
ber all perfection, thought her mother’s fears unfounded, and 
her prohibition unreasonable. But, considering it her duty to 
be, as she ever had been, obedient, she endeavoured to fer’ Bas 
herself to maternal directions. After a while, however, Mary 
Ann was missing from home, and her mother, with tender so- 
licitude and anxious forebodings, for many days sought her sor- 
rowing. At length she was found at a house not far from 
town, and under the protection of the person she had been in- 
structed to avoid. Distressed and almost distracted, the mo- 
ther spent her days in ceaseless sighs and unavailing tears—her 
child—her darling child—she said, was lost—was lost for ever. 
Sobs and tears supplied the place of words, and, in the excess 
of her anguish, the old lady seemed as if her heart’s blogd 
Would stream from her eye. 

Some short time after the person, whose affection and friend- 
ship Mary Ann supposed she had permanently secured, and 
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who, she said, had promised to make her his wife, became jp. 
different towards her, and, by avoiding her society, -called 
forth all the tender sensibilities cf her soul, and filled her mind 
with inexpressible agouy. She sought her friend in town, but 
was unable to obtain an interview with him ; and without inno. 
nocence to prop her fortitude, her mental powers were oven 
come by her disappointment, and she became wild and frantic, 
Some female acquaintance of the family kindly undertook to 
return her to her mother, and having placed her ina carriage, 
they went before, to.announce to the old lady the object of 
their visit. When informed of it, her colour forsook her 
cheeks, she trembled, and bursting into tears, asked how she 
could receive a child whose character was destroyed? Bat 
while they were in conversation, the poor unfortunate Mary 
Ann was brought to the door—and when her mother beheld her 
emaciated form, her pallid visage, and her wild y-staring eye, 
she forgot her resentinent, and, clasping her in her arms, cried 
out, * Omy child, my child, wy lost aud ruined child!” The 
scene which followed, language couid not describe, the tears of 
the benevolent females who had thus again united the family, 
testified that they felt what they could not.express on the ovce 
sion. But Mary Aaa, poor gul, was wholly unconscious of 
the feelings she had excited, and at times would ask the cause 
of the sorrow she seemed to witness, and thea declared that 
she was happy, very happy indeed! She was theo told, that 
she must now stay and comfort her mother—but she replied, 
* O no, [ cannot stay here, L inust goto my friend, my dearest 
friend; I cannot stay with any one else !” She would then cry, 
and rave, and run, and exbiblit a most deplorable spectacle of 
miserable insanity and frantic wretchedness, It was at length 
found necessary to coufine her, as her delirium in a few days 
increased to. perfect madness. Every ray of reason extii- 
guished, she would tear off her clothes, bite and mangle her 

esh, and present such a dreadful spectacle of horrid dix 
traction, as has seldom been equalled—perhaps never ex 
ceeded, 

In this condition she continued for some time, occasionally 
calling out for her friend, her dearest friend, her beloved hus 
band, and then again would rave, and tear her shoulders and 
arms with her teeth. At length death, the friend of the friend- 
less, kindly came to her seliet, aud her sufferings and her lite 
closed together: and may the angel of pity consecrate her me- 
mory ! 

This plain and unadorned. narrative of facts may suggest 
some useful reflections to the young of both sexes, for whose 
sake it is published. ‘l'o one it shows, what all experience con 
firms, that no dependence should be placed in any professious 
of regard, whith are accompanied with invitations to foo np 
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rom duty—and to the other it presents some of the conse- 
quences which may follow from an unfeeling triumph over ul- 
suspecting innocence. And-tor the consideration of both it 
way be added, that at the dread tribunal of impartial justice, 
and before a judge who is no respecter of persons, the injured 
wd the injurer, the betrayer and the betrayed, must hereafter 





appear—and happy will those be who are prepared for the 
eventful interview. 








Ertracts from Krusenstern’s Voyage round the World. 


HE difficulties which cannot but attend a naval power 

which is half the year frozen up, in every port, as the Bal- 
tic is, and whose vessels must pass by a a very narrow outlet 
into the ocean, are most circumstantially conspicuous iu Russia. 
The attempt to form a communication by sea with her distant 
colonies is most hazardous, and liable to interruptions from a 
thousand different causes. Among these the superiority of the 
British power on the ocean, and the necessity of soliciting 
permission from this power, canvot but strike the most heed- 
less observer. Indeed, the obstacles to the maritime greatness 
of Russia ave formidable, as well naturally as politically. 
itappears the Russian navy did pot possess a vessel proper 
for the purposes of a voyage expected to be of long duration, 
and extendiag through a a diversity of climates. Britain fur- 
tished ships, expericnee, and information. Unquestionably, 
the way had been explored by Cooke, by Vancouver, and by 
other British worthies. The trst voyage of the Russians will 
probably be the last. It has answered ne wnportant state pur- 
pose, that is known; and indeed, a vation which in so loeg a 
course must put into the ports of strangers, on all occasions, 
(having no settlement of its own in the passage, out or home,) 
labours under nu:nerous disadvantages, and incurs much extra, 
if not excessive expence. It is at the mercy of agents aud 
foreigners, over whom it has no controul. The disappointment 
of Captain Krusenstera, in one part of his voyage, justi- 
fies those navigators who have taken a differeut course iw the 
search for supplies and stores for sea provision, 
The priacipal design of the undertaking was, to establish a 








communication between the easteru and western provinces of the 
widely spreading empire ol Russia, by means of the ocean. 
This communication was the more desirable, as it would facili- 
tate a valuable commerce in the furs, and other productions of 
the Aleutian anid Kurile islands, with China and Japan. This 
was not the first expedition of the kind that had been projected 
by the court ef Russia. Such an intercourse must have been 
GA¢ jong 
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Jong wished for; and the discoveries of the immortal Cooke 
had contributed greatly to facilitate it. In 1786 a similar under. 
taking, to be commanded by Captain Maulofsky, was inier. 
rupted by the death of that officer, who was killed in a naval 
engagement against the Swedes. 

That commerce in furs, which excited Russian emulation, 
had been since 1785 in possession of an American com. 
pany, directed by a Russian dealer named Schelikoff. The 

rincipal establishment of this company was in the island of 
Kodjak, a central point between the Aleutian islands, Kam. 
tschatka, and America: the seat of the administration was 
at Irkutsk, a city on the continent of Asia, belonging to Russia, 
which by its situation was favourable to the communication 
between the eastern districts of Russia in Asia, and the western 
districts of the same empire in Europe. 

This company though public by association, had never been 
formally sanctioned under the Russian government ; and 
the multiplied complaints which were made at court, on the 
subject of the tyrannical and vexatious conduct of the 
society and its agents towards the islanders, bad so far alienated 
the opinion of the Emperor Paul, that he was on the point 
of dissolving the company. M. de Resanoff, who had an 
interest in the concerns of the company, succeeded at length 
in averting the storm which threatened it. He even prevailed 
on the emperor to acknowledge this company, and to confirm 
it, with the possession of sundry privileges. This sanction 
(obtained in 1799) gave greater consistence to the association; 
and it was, lastly, consolidated by the Emperor Alexander, who 
took an active interest in its concerns. His example was 
followed by part of the Russian nobility. 

But notwithstanding this powerful patronage, there remained 
‘a difficulty of no small importance ; and that was, by what 
means to supply and provision these remote colonies. Situated 
inacountry absolutely barren, articles of all kinds, though 
of indispensable necessity, were obtained by great labour and 
expence from Western Russia. They were, unavoidably, 
forwarded by land carriage: the conveyance of them required 
more than 4000 horses ; and the cost was so heavy that by the 
time they had arrived at Ochotzk, the price of the merchan- 
dizes of all sorts, was considerably enhanced. Add to this, 
that it was requisite to reduce the size and weight of the atti- 
cles, to meet the powers of the animals that were to carry 
them ; and many of the most indispensable objects, such as 
anchors, cables,and other heavy goods, could not be transported, 
except in pieces; insomuch that a cable was cut into lengths, 
of six or eight fathoms, which were afterwards re-united 
when arrived at the place of their destination ; anchors also, 
were conyeyed in a state of separation part from part. Af 
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After this hazardous expedition was accomplished, the igno- 
tance and awkwardness of the sailors and navigators, to 
whom the management of the vessels employed on these 
stormy seas was entrusted, not seldum rendered the whole 
previous labour useless : the ordinary rate of loss was one in 
three, yearly : nor could it be altogether corrected, even by 
the greatest attention and diligence. 

All these difficulties, and others inseparably connected with 
establishinents so circumstanced, could be removed by no 
other means than that of a direct intercourse by sea, between 
Russia in Europe, and these colonies ; -this implied the passage 
of vessels from the Baltic sea, round Cape Horn, or the Cape 
of Good Hope, to Kamischatka and the western coast of 
America. 

These considerations combined, induced the author in 1797 
toembark in an English ship of war for the Cape of Good 
Hope; and from thence for India and China, in order that he 
might obiain experience in the dangerous navigation of the 
seas which surround the coast of China, and might become ac- 
quaitited with the traffic they supported. 

During his stay at Canton in 1798 and 1799, he witnessed the 
arrival of a small vessel of not more than a hundred tons 
burden, under an English captain, from the north west coast 
of America. The lading of this vessel consisting in furs, 
was sold almost iustautly, for the sum of 60,000 piastres. ° 
This circumstance engaged the attention of M. Krusenstern, 
who well knew the importance of this trade to his country, 
and the advantages to be rationally expected from it, in case 
it were conducted by sea from Russia to Canton ; instead of 
being obliged to take the route over land, wiih all its hazards, 
difficulties, and expences ‘from Ochotsk to hiachta: an im- 
mense length of way. 

At his return home from China, he employed his time and 
talents in the preparation of a memoir on the advantages 
which the Russian empire, and especially the Russian marine, 
maght find in this extensive navigation; including the forma- 
tion of skilful officers for the imperial service. This memoir, 
which was delivered to the minister of the marine, remained 
without effect, ‘till the accession to the throne of the Emperor 
Alexander. At that time, the chancellor of the empire, M. de 
Romanzoff, and the minister of the marine, M. de Mordwi- 
noff, interested themselves in the furtherance of this scheme, 
with so much zeal and activity, that the execution of it was re- 
solved on; and the command of tie expedition was given to 
M. Kruzenstern, in the month of July, 1802. He received his 
commission August 7: as commander of two vessels destined 
to the north-west coast of America; to sail in course of that 
year, 
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There was not however, in the Russian navy, a single yesse] 
proper for the performance of a voyage of this extent.. Re 
course was therefore had te Englaad,; ia which country two 
ships were bought for the sam of 17,000). which were named 
the Nadesdha [Hope] and the Neva. 

Russia is = less interested ia establishing cominercial connec. 
tions with. Japan, than with China. The Empress Catherine 
had sent an embassy to Jap an in | 1792, which was so far well 
peceived as to obtain peruissiov to send a Russian vessel yearly 
tethe port of Nangasaki. Nevertheless the emperor of Japaa 
had manifested his dissatisfaction that the Empress Catherine 
had not written to him immediately from herself; but had con- 
tented herself with communicating her sensiueats by the in- 
tervention of the governor of Siberia. A second embassy was, 
therefore resolved on; and it was determined to couduct it 
with suitable magnificence, in hepe of obtaining still more fa 
vourable concessions. M. de Rezavoff was named ambassador 
extraordiaary io the emperor of Japan. 

To render this voyage at the same time profitable to science, 
a complete set of instruments was embarked, as weil those em- 
ployed in experimental! philosophy, es these used in asironomi- 
eal observations. On the proposition of MM. Zach, whose opi- 
nion was requested on the occasion, Dr. Horner was named as- 
tronomer: and Messrs. Tilesius abd Laogsdorf naturalists to 
this expedition. 

The two vessels, one commanded by M. {ruzenstera, the 
other by M. Lirianskoy, quitted Croustadt in August, and wi 
siting Falmouth in ther way, commenced they voyage on the 
ocean, October 5, 1803. ~ 

Under the equator the vessels experienced cakms, squalls, and 
excessive ruins. The thermometers was constanily at 20° heau- 
mur: nevertheless, the ship’s company, composed of Russians, 
was healthy. Afier doubling Cape Hora the vessels were se- 
parated ; but they rejoined at the rendezvous ; which was the 
port of Anna Maria, in the islawd of Nukawiha: one of the 
group known to the Americans under the name of Washing- 
ton’s Aslands. Im tris island M. Krusenstera foond ap Eng : 
lishman named Roberts, who had lived op it seven years, aud 
who served him as an interpreter iv his dealings with the na- 
tives. ‘This Limglishinan had belonged to a ve see the crew of 
which mutinied against thei captain. Roberts refused to jom 
the insurgents, and therefore was set ashore on the island of 
Santa Christiuna. He remained there two years, when be 
found an opportunity to quit at for the island of Nukawihe, 
where be anarricd a kinswoman of the chief. In the same 
island Captain Krusenstern also found a Frenchman ; these two 
E .uropeans mutually hated each other; nor could all this olli- 
cer’s efforts to reconcile them produce ‘the desired effect. 
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Washington Islands are composed of eight islands, situated 
north west of the Mendoza Islands. They are called Nuka- 
wiba, Uahuga, Uapoa, Resolution, Mattuaity, Hiau, and Fat- 
tauhu. The island of Resolution is composed of two small 
islands, both desert. 

Nokawiha is the. largest of the group: it has three good 
ports : besides this, only Lahuga and Lapao are inhabited, 
They contain no cattle ; and M. Kruzenstern advises naviga- 
tors who take the route of Cape Horn, to prefer making the So- 
ciety Isles direct, where animal provisions may be obtained. 
The climate is extremely saliry ; and while the Russians staid 
there the temperature was vever under 23 to 25° Reaumur. 
The inhabitants are large, robust, and well made ; and no traces 
of syphilitic maladies, or of the small pox were discovered, 
They tattoo their bodies. All their dress consists in a girdle 
of cloth, made of the bark of ihe mulberry tree. They wear 
ear-rings and other ornaments, made of swine’s teeth, or of red 
beans. Many are.entirely naked: and even the women laid 
aside their clothing as soon as they had arrived on the ships’ 
decks. 

Their houses are constructed of the bamboo cane, and of the 

trank of a tree which they call fau. The chiefs of the nation 
have in the vicinity of their habitatious a kind of public hall, 
wherein they assemble, with their sociciy. These societies are 
distinguished by the pattern of tattooing proper to each. The 
king’s society, for instance, to which Roberts belonged, con- 
sisted of twenty-six persons; and the distinguishing mark 
which they bore, was a square, six inches long and four inches 
wide, on the breast. The society to which Joseph de Cabris, 
the Frenchman, belonged, was known by a round spot over the 
eyes, 
Their food consists principally of fish, yams, bread fruit, 
taro, bananas, and sugar canes. They eat the fish raw, after 
having soaked it in saltwater. Tie wowen are never admitted 
to these repasts. 

Nature has bestowed on these islands almost all articles of 
the first necessity ; agriculture and industry have made little 
progress among their people. The men abandon themselves 
to idleness, while the women are entirely occupied with domes- 
tic matters, and personal decoration. ‘Tiere is no appearance 
of the existence of any form of government among them, and 
the orders which emauate froin the king are but icebly attended 
to. In time of war the strougest aud the most courageous, 
seizes the chief command. Murder is punished by the kindred 
of the deceased, according to the /ex taliunis. Adultery is con- 
sidered as a crime only in the royal family. 

These people are acknowledged man-eaters, and often make 
war against their fellows, solely for the purpose of feasting on 

6 human 
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human flesh. These warlike expeditions are usually nothing 
more than ambuscades for the purpose of surprising and kik 
ling their neighbours. The Frenchman Joseph de Cabris, 
boasted highly of his dexterity in this species of insidious war. 
fare : nevertheless, his antagonist Roberts, the Englishman, 
did him the justice to assure the Russians, that he did pot eat 
his prisoners himself; but that he bartered them to the natives 
for pigs and hogs. 





REFLECTION. 
Wee the fear of God is not a predominant principle ina 
m 


an’s mind, he is capable of doing every kind of iniquity, 





KENT’s HOLE, 





—~ 





To tue Epiror or tue Weexkty ENTERTAINER, 
Sir, 
YPOGRAPHICUS will feel himself much obliged toany of 
your readers to give him an account, through the medium 
of your Entertainer, of the internal parts of that spacious 


chasm ina rock, called KENT’s HOLE, neat Torquay, Devon, 
Ch—d, September 24, 1811. 





ECH O. 


Very singular echo has been discovered in the ice-house 
for the salmon fishery in the Bank-hill, in Berwick, the 
effeets of which upon the senses are astonishing and grand, 
By striking against the inner door the suund heightens and in- 
creases, until its reverberations imitate the rolling of thunder, 
A small pocket pistol, fired when the door is shut, produces a 
roar like a broadside from a man of war. Some musical ama- 
teurs have tried with instruments, and declare its powers won- 
derful. The flute or violin, played very slow, has a peculiar 
delightful effect, the tones being reflected with exquisite mo- 
dulation, and the notes of the voice are vibrated like the har- 
mony of a company of choristers. Although echo is a pro- 
perty of arches, yet this one was never supposed to possess it 
inso wonderful a manner until it was discovered by accident 
last week. A gentleman, desiring to see an ice-house, was 
shewn this one, and on opening the door, the sound which it 
made, and the reflection of the voices, awake ned curiosity to 
try its powers, which are as described. 
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REFLECTION. 
ESIRES constantly repressed accustom themselves to re- 


main ut rest; and temptations are only multiplied by the 
habit of yielding to them. 








An ANECDOTE, 


HE late James Digby, esq. of Bourn, whose death took 

place a few weeks ago, though a very penurious charac- 
ter, and distinguished by the traits of an Elwes and a Dancer, 
was, notwithstaading an excellent landlord, never advancing 
his rents. 

He was exceedingly mean in his apparel; and although he 
died worth more than 200,000] his whole expenditure is said 
not to have exceeded more than 200]. per annum. He has 
been frequently seen dressing scabbed sheep, picking up sticks, 
locks of wool, cabbage-leaves, &c. and there is a heap of 
stones, or cuggles, upon his premises, which are said to have 
been brought there, by a few at a time, in his own pockets. 

Some years since a very considerable estate was to be sold 
in the southern part of the kingdom: Mr. Digby attended the 
sale, in a dress not worth above forty shillings, great coat in- 
cluded. The auction-room was crowded with persons of the 
first distinct on; of course there were many side-looks and se- 
cret whispers about the curious looking stranger; and some, 
supposing the old hunks could have but little business there, 
asked him if he knew the conditions of sale? He said he 
should be glad to hear them read; they were read, and busi- 
ness proceeded with. Mr. Digby was silent ’tili the estate got 
up to 40,0001. he then bid, and the whole assembly stared with 
amazement. The biddings went on briskly for a teme; but his 
competitors imagiuing, perhaps, he could not make good the 
engagement, and that there would be a re-sale, dropped the 
comiest, aid the estate was knocked dowa to Mr. Digby at 
about 45,000!. Being directly called upon for the deposit, he 
suid,“ You shall have it, gentlemen, immediately, and the mo- 
ney for the whole estate tu-morrow, if you cau make it safely 
over to me by that time.” He took out his pocket-book, and 
gave a draft at sight on his banker for the sum required. No 
sooner was the signaiure seen than the name was known, 
though the person was not; aud many congees, compliments, 
and congratulations foliowed. 

Mr. Digby has many umes told this tale himself, and he 
seemed to dwell upon it with a peculiar kind of pride and 
Satisfaction, 

Vol. 51. 6B Answer, 
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Answer, by Caroline Caines, of Lion Gott to A. Keen’s Rebus, inserted the 
22d of Juiy. 


yor rebus, Sir, I soon could tell, 
As I hke RADISH very weil. 


*{* We have received the like answer from G. Couch, jun 

: ke J 10 jun. of St, Ger. 
man’s; J. W. of Charmouth 3 IT, Sherwil’, at Ply mptva ‘hed s Ze — 
j. Brown, and J. Pitinan, of Shepton via le » K. Gidley, jua. of De : 
Prior; W. Bectell, and W. Terry, of Puy mouth. — ” 





NEE er neD 


Answer, by J. Kerby, of Helston, to tbe Charade, inserted July 22. 


OLDRIDGE, kind Sir, if I am right, 
Will bring your dwelling-place té light. 


& A similar answer has alse been received from Walter Bickham of 
Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; G, Couch, jun. ot St. German's; W ham 
Bettell, and A. Keen, Plymouth; ‘IT. Shei will, at. Plympton schoul ; i ho- 
mas Bytt, J. Beown, and J. Pitman, of Sheptun Miiblct; and John Strike 
near Launceston. ‘ 











Answer, by F. L. V. to Y. Z’s Anagram, inserted Jule 29. 


HE youthful,god Bacchus dgth,propagate fun 
By the strength of the liquor that runs from his TUN, 


+*+ We have received the like answer from J..W. of Charmonth; 
J. Kerby, of kielston; J. Styke, pf North Hill, negr,Launcestun ; W. Bet. 
teil, J. Laperell, and A. Keen, of Plymouth; W. Bickham, ot Spring Gar 
dens, near Ashburton; J. Pitman, J. Hrown, and’ T. Byer, of Shepton Mal 
let ; G. Couch, jun of German’s; J, Chapple, of Coldridg: ; T. Sherwill, 
at Plympton sohvol; and H.,.P. O. of Beer, 


— o—- ——— 





A REBUS, by 4. Keen, of Plymouth. 





TWO num’rals, with,a tree combin’d, 
Will bring a garment to your mind, 


A REBUS, 4 T. Sherwill. 


Famous city first you'll tell ; 
And then a tree that’s known full well; 
An odortterous shrub obtain ; 
Lastly.select a town in Spain : 
Join the initials, and then you 
An animal will bring to view. 


A CHARADE, 4y J. Daw, of Landulph. 
WHEN winter reigns intensely keen, 


And Boreas sweeps along the green, 
My first I’m sure is often seen 
‘To veil all o’er the pleasing lawn ; 
And to my next I sometimes go, 
To trip the light fantastic tue : 
Where I my lovely fairdo woo : 
My whole will soon be known to you. 








POETRY. 
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Coldridge. 
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AN EVENING WALK IN A CHURCH-YARD. 


A H death! thou conqu’rer of the great) 
These sculp’red stones thy pow’r proclaim, 
Beneath whose time worn, mossy feet, 
Thy long-laid, wasting spoils remain. 


Here too, below this tufted grave, 

Lies one who once could charm the soul; 
She gone! in vain was art to save; 

Death’s artful stroke none durst controul. 


Here undistinguish’d thousands lie— 
Some once tor wisdom far.renown’d; 

And some whose titles rank’d them high, 
Some who made war’s dread clangour sound. 


Some who were once in pomp array’d, 
Who pass’d the door of mis’ry by ; 

Whose pride disdain’d the wretch to aid, 
Or in compassion give a sigh. 


Ah! what avails pomp, riches, power, 
Siace nought on earth has strength to save; 
Since all must feel that awful hour; 
Yes; high and low must meet the grave. 


Man! from thy pleasures turn awhile! 
Choose night to contemplate the tomb; 
Soon, soon will fly the pleasant smile; 
The blood shall chill with horror’s gloom. 


Examine well thy life that’s pass’d; 
*Gainst death prepare! for know, ‘ to this 
*¢ Complexion thou must come at last ;”, 


And sink to pain, or rise to bliss. 
J. CHAPPLE, 


acta entieeraeee 


A SUMMER SONG, 


H! why sprung the lark with fresh glee to the skies, 
And bade from each bough a glad chorus arise ; 
*T was nature’s all hail to the prime of the year; 
Fairest child of the sun, lovely summer is here! 


On the balm-scented breeze of the south she is borne, 
Her bloom ever heightening the glow of the morn; 
Around her a life-giving radiance she ye 

And her foot- prints, so airy, are spangled with flowers. 


By her presence, now free’d, from the coyness of spring, 
The hills, woods, and vales, seem to laugh and to sing, 
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And tho’ glooms intervene the gay charm to annoy, 
Yet each living thing breathes a spirit of joy. i. 
. ° — 
Benignly, Oh summer! thy splendour display, 
For Hymen enkindles his torch in its ray ; 
Bids lovers be ardent, and mailens be kind, 
And delights with thy floweis his soft fetters to bind. 
Bloom on, lovely summer, for soon, with a sigh, 
‘Thou will sink on the rich lap of au:umn, and die; 
Yet the triumphs of plenty shall gild thy decline, 
And its fruits shall remind us the blussums were thine, , 
In winter’s dark hours when thy absence we mourn, 
Shall gay hope be our guest ’till we hail thy return ; 
For sure ’tis. a homage most grateful to Heaven, 
Thus doubly to relish the boon it has given. _ 
Nor let discord and care the bright season deform, 
Since care is a winter and discord a storm; 
In the bosom of peace may we bury our strife, 
And count by its summers the progress of life! 
R.R. 
For the Wreetky ENTERTAINER. 
THE ACCEPTABLE DIVORCE. 
WHEN a couple are wed, can you tcll what to do, 
If peace and affection withdraw? 
Can you take one from one, or divide one in two, 
By stratagem, reason, or law? h 
Oh the knot! What a knot! when ’tis legally tied, - 
To undo it would puzzle a sage :_ an 
And to please a vain, fickle, dissatisfied bride, acl 
Is not to be done in an age. Ay 
How strange that the sex, so angelic in form, tel 
By no ties can be certainly bound! 
Should repent of their choice, or clope in a storm, pe 
Ere the moon has completed her round. . se! 
But, thanks to kind fortune! such chances in life wo 
Assuage or remove their own patn ;5_ nu 
For the last civil act of a runaway wife, ot 
Snaps the union, and leaves it in swan, m a 
ON A ROSE. 
V HAT beauty adorns the sweet rose, 
/ Bedew’d with the tears of the morn? 
But doom’d are its charms svon to close, 
Its place to be fil’d by the thorn. th 
Thus man’s trasient life glides away, ut 
And swiftly youth’s pleasures are fled ; nt 
Years, very few years bring decay, \ 
Then o’er his cold ashes we tread. il 
CHARLES ROBERTS, 





